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‘BEHOLD 1 BRING YOU GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY.” 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER, “ Kindred in Christ, for His dear sake, 
A hearty welcome here receive !” 
NEW SERIES ; 

PUBLISHED ey ? " As we entered the center of the 
BY ;town, we were recognised by one who had been a 
NATHAN WHITING. {very staunch friend in our difficulties; he took off 


{his hat, and greeted us most cordially ; this excited 
ithe attention of the negroes in the market ; and one 
CONDITIONS. of them recognizing us, exclaimed—* Bless God, and 

The Paper is issued every Saturday, paged and fold- him come for true! Massa Burchell, him come for 
ed for binding; eaeh sheet making sixteen large octave true!” Others now joined him, and began clapping 
pages, or 8:32 pages in a year, with au index at the close. their hands; when the whole multitude, consisting of 
Teams—T'o city subseribers, delivered $2 50,—To 
mail subscribers, $2 in advance ; $2 50, if not paid in six 
mouths. Ageuts who are accountable for six or more 
copies, willbe allowed one copy gratis, or a commission 


CONDUCTED BY A VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION. 


three or four thousand, waving their hands and hats, 
set up their shouts, and made the whole town resouna 
with their thundering huzzas. 1 now endeavored to 





of ten per cent. press on to our house ; but the negroes, leaving their 

Se ec (baskets and the market, followed us. I drove hastily 
£33 , ° forward, fearing they would surround us, and take 
Siisstionary. | ye Caen ay Crean aagneren tay! eee 


lout our horse ; which | have since found they would 


pre oa } 
* Go ye into all the World, and preach the Gospel to every have done. 


pT ODL EE When we reached the house, we were immediately 
ose === surrounded ; the yard and the street were crowded. 
RECEPTION OF A MISSLONARY. Every one was trying to shake our hands, or lay hold 


of us in some way. When we alighted, the throng 
crowded upon me—some taking one hand, some the 
other; some threw themselves on the ground. The 
whole scene was such as | cannot describe. 

The whole of Saturday, the 22d, was spent in re- 
ceiving the congratulations of the people, whose re- 
marks were frequently afiecting. Many threw them- 

/selves down at my feet, and wept aloud. Some look- 
ed at me, and then said—** Hi, massa, and it you for 
The people saw me as 1 stood on the deck of the |truc ! and you for we, Massa Burchell! and me see 
boat. And as I neared the shore, I waved my hand; you with me own eye! . Blessed God !”—and they 
when, being fully assured that it was indeed their | then burst into tears. After speaking to a party, and 
minisier, they ran from every part of the bay to the jshaking hands, L was compeled to request them to 
wharf. Some pushed off in a canoe, into which LI |leave, in order to give place to others; when one 
got, with my family, and soon landed on the beach. |said, “ no massa; me no go—me no able to believe 
erily, we were nearly pushed into the sea by kind- | yet—and is it massa Burchell for true?” Another 
ness. They took me up in their arms—they sang— | said—* now, massa, we know dat God him true— 
they laughed—they wept; and I wept too. “ Him |him hear for we prayer—but him take him own time 
come—him come for true !” On they rushed to the |—aad him work him own way, but him do every ting 
chapel, where we knelt together at the throne of | quite good.” 1 could fill a sheet with their interesi- 
mercy. ing sayings. One poor, afilicted negress came down 
The following morning we started by land for Fal- | from the country, a distance of twenty miles, the next 
mouth. As I entered I could scarce contain my feel- | Saturday, the 29th; and when she saw me, looking 
igs; nor can I now. I was, and am, completely over- | on me, as the tears rolled down her face, she said : 
ella stood—they looked—* it him! it him! |* massa! me hear you come—and me nuncry for see 
‘Soon the news spread, and from twenty | you—and me cry for see you—me take two days for 
0 twenty-five miles distant they came. In the eve-|waik for see you; and now me believe—God, him 
ming, we held a prayer meeting. The chapel was |too good—me no-v willing for die—for now me know 
crowded. As I set my foot on the threshold, they | me God him true.” 
struck up, quite unexpectedly, I had no idea whatever of such a reception. I 


The Rev. Messrs. Knibb and Burchell, of the 
English Baptist Mission in Jamaica, returned in Oc- 
tober last, to their congregations, afier some months 
absence in England. The description of the manner 
in which they were welcomed, is honorable proof of 
the manner in which they have gained the affections 
of their people, lately emancipated from slavery. 

S. S. Journal. 
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knew my friends, and knew they “would be truly 
glad to see me ; but I had not the most distant idea 
of such a manifestation of feeling. 





From the Sunday School Journal. 
CHINA. 


Mr. Williams, who is connected witha mission, in 
Canton, writes to us under date of March 24, that 
- Rev. Mr. Stevens has left us for the East Coast, 
in company with Mr. Gutzlaff. They have a consid- 





liars, and practice lying all their lives. Meu, women, 
and children, after I have given them a book, have 
often immediately come denying it, te get another, 
People in America talk of the heathen being saved, 
because “ they are sineere worshipers of their gods.” 
But, verily, the first principles of sincerity are want- 
ing in their hearts. 


AND 
At the last Monthly Concert in Besten, Mr. Ander- 


erable supply of tracts, and intend to endeavor to pen- json gave a detailed account of the high school in the 


etrate the country farther than has as yet been done. 


Sandwich Islands. In June, 1831, the missionaries re- 


About twenty-five miles is the utmost that any one | solved to establish such a school, for the purpose of train- 
has gone, although the idea is expressed in some [et- | ig Bative teachers, and native missionaries. In Septem- 
ters or newspapers, that Mr. Gutzlaff is ‘400 miles | P¢" of the same year, a place was selected, a temporary 


interior from Canton.’ China is very far from being 
Open as much as some wauld imagine. Yet there 
+ a enough here for hundreds of missiona- 
Referring to the icati i 
; ‘ prospect of our publications bein 
useful in China, he writes as follows — . 


“ The books put into the hands of the youth of 
this country, are either the obscene and unintelligible 
classics of the ancienis, or writings whose tendency is 
of the most debasing character. To-substitute histo- 
ries and nar;atives, such as. many of. the publications 
trom your presses are,, will be a very desirable thing. 
No Sunday-school, smictly speaking, has ever yet 
been known in the Chinese empire ; and if, when we 
are enabled to form them, the instructive Christian 
examples of Henry Martyn and Anna Ross, or some 
illustration of truth and its effects, can be given to 
the youth of China, it will be a good foundation to 
lay, and an advantage will be gained in favor of truth 
and Christianity, productive of lasting benefit. Al- 
though it is not probable that translations of them in- 

to the Chinese language will become common, yet 
the ideas contained in these books, E hope will be 
widely diffused. Truth, in any dress, will be seen, 
and much more likely to be remembered if it is dress- 
ed well, The facts contained in some of your publi- 
cations are those which will be likely to strike the 
mind of the Chinese, and wean him somewhat of that 
veneration which he now has for the sayings. of the 
sages, and convince him that “* western barbarians” 
understand “ reason.” And as such books are ap- 
preciated, we may hope that Chimese Christian schol- 
ars, will be induced to study the English language, 
that they may give to their countrymen, in an ac- 
ceptable form, the wisdom of the western climes. 

Such a man, or a hundred of them, would be of more 

real benefit to China, than almost any thing else in 

the way of enlightening them, except the Bible, aad 

Spirit of grace,” 





Mr. Webb, missionary at Rangoon, whose journal 
is given in the last Baptist Magazine, gives this ac- 
count of the heathen character. 

Lying is about as common as truth here. Scarcely 
a morning walk passes when children do not tell me 
lies, and in the presence of their parents ; even when 


building erected resembling a hollow hay-stack, and Mr. 
Andrews ¢ommenced his school with scholars from 
15 to 35 years of age ; all of whom were moral, as the 
term must be understood in such a state of society, and 


some of them members of the church. 


The next thing was to erect a stome house. For 
this purpose, Mr. Andrews ealled his pupils tegether, 


stated to them the need they had of such a house, and 


then ealled on them to decide whether they would have 

it. ‘They decided in the affirmative. When shall we 

go about it? Some said next week, others, next month, 

and so en; but neve sat now. Mr. Andrews asked, 

—why not go about itnow ? They replied, that it was 

not customary for Sandwich Islanders to enter on any 

business without deliberation. 

By further questioning, they eould give no season for 
delay, but would not say, now. Mr. Andrews thew 
said, that ail thuse who are ready to begin now will fol- 

low me ; at the same time taking up @ stone and pio- 

ceeding tv the spot. About half immeditaely followed 
his example ; aud the rest were soon around the place 
for building. ‘They then went to work, and in a week. 
collected stone fer the building ; aud then under the su- 

periutendence of Mr. A., put up the walls with the rade 

materials they had. ‘Phe next thing was to get timber. 

About 60 pieces were wanted, or about one for each 
scholar at the time. ‘These they were to bring a dis- 

tance of several miles. lk was-supposed that about a 
week would be necessary for this purpose. After wait- 

ing about 5 weeks and the timber uot appearing, an in- 
quiry was iustituted, and it was found, that the people 
where they were laboring had been ordered to provide 
the necessaries for them while at work. They found 
that they here lived better and at less trouble than at 
school, and were hence in no haste to return. They at 
length got the timber on to the spot. The next thing 
was to fit the pieces to the building. Mr. A. tuok the 
measure, aud marked them of the right length. But 
the natives could not conceive how this was to be done, 
and were for lifting the beams to their places, to meas- 
ure them. Notwithstandiug all his dissuasions, they 
actuatly raised over the walls one heavy piece, which 
had been cut off ageveably to Mr. A.’s mark, and lo! to 
their surprise, it was neither too long nor too short, but 
just the right leugth. Though a part of the walls 
had been undermined, yet the breach was repaired, 
and the house eceupied on the first of June, 1832. 

Mr. Auderson gave a history ef the progress of the 
school. They are now beginning to find out that books 
are intended to convey thoughts and net simply words. 

To show how far this has been from the ease hereto- 
fore, an instance was mentioned, in which a number of 
children, had been seen prostrate on the floor, ma- 
king radii around a book as a center, all reading loud, 


I have detected them, 1 have never known a parent | some from the bottom to the top, others from right 


reprove the wickedness, but always laugh at the cun- 


left, and so. The best works to teach them to think, 


Thus they are brought up| have been found to be, intellectual arithmeties. Col- 





ning of the deception, 


HIGH SCHOOL IN THE SANDWICH ISL- 
s. 
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1235) 
burn’s First Lessons has been translated for this pur- 
pose. When they first began, they thought the questions 
were too childish for them. Mr A. then turned for- 
ward some thirty pages, and asked questions which they 
knew nothing about. He told them that if they would 
commence at the beginning, and go on regularly, they 
would be able to answer even those. After a while 
they asked him, when they should get to those hard 
questions. He told them that they had passed those 
long ago. They said,—what fools we were. 
facilitate the plaus for making the pupils think, 

they have commenced a newspaper, chiefly for the 
school, which contains large wood cuts with accompa- 
nying deseriptions. ‘The last page is chiefly devoted to 
the compositions of the scholars. Mr. ‘Tinker has also 
commenced a paper of a more elevated character. Mr. 
Anderson exhibited, also, an almanac, and a catalogue 
of the school, printed by them. Last year, Mr Clark 
was associated with Mr. Andrews in the management 
of the school, which then numbered about ninety 
scholars. 

They ask for twenty additional missionaries, and 
twenty lay assistants, at these islands. 

N. E. Spectator. 


From the Rev. Theron Baldwin, of Llinois. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. H. M. 8. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN, NO. IIL. 
Charles Butler, Esq. Cor, Sec. N. Y. Y..M. H. MLS. 


Dear Sir,—As one traverses the western country 
and listens to the stories of early times fromthe “ old 
settlers,’ he finds strong feelings of regret stealing 
over him, that the present mode of conducting mis- 
sionary operations, was not understood and adopted 
at an earlier date. Ali over the field he can see 
where a few blows struck, in the infancy of the coun- 
try, would have been worth thousands now. The in- 
fluence arising from a very early conmencement of 
religious effort is strikingly illustrated in the case of 
our Baptist and Methodist brethren in our state. The 
former have the honor of sending the first Protestant 
preacher into the territory of Lilinois, and his labors 
were blessed, and resulted in the first revival of reli- 
gion ever known on the “ father of waters.” They 
were also the first to form a regular church within 
our bounds ; and it seems pre-eminenutly true of our 
Methodist brethren, that they follow the wave of po- 
pulation wherever it rolls, and are found on almost 
every distant and dark frontier ; the seli-denying and 
daring pioncers in the work of preaching the Gospel. 
EARLY MISSIONARY OPERATIONS. 


So far as our own operations are concerned, great 
advantage would have been derived, not only from an 
earlier commencement, but trom a Cifferent system.— 
At first the missionary was literally an itinerant, while 
his brief commission lasted ; and after having cone to 
and returned from a distant field, he reported the 
number of miles traveled, the number of sermons 
preached, &c. &c., and was perhaps heard of no 
more by the people among whom he had labored. 
While such a course was pursued, systematic effort 
was out of the question. Before asuccessor could 
occupy the field, almost-all traces of the labors of the 
former were obliterated. This transient character of 
the missionaries also tended very much to weaken 
the confidence of the people in them, and in the same 
Proportion to diminish their influence. And long af- 
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| ter a more permanent system was adopted, the people 
jwere backward to place much reliance upon them, 
'lest, like their predecessors, they should in a short 
time abandon the field. Had all the early Presbyte- 
|rian ministers, who went to Illinois, remained, and 
‘either found their graves there, or toiled on till the 
present time, we could scarcely measure the good of 
which, under God, they might have been the instru- 
ments. 

But the transient character of their labours is not 
to be wholly ascribed to the system of conducting mis- 
sionary operations. They had their difficulties, their 
jtrials, and, I may add, perils ; and those too of such 
a character as are not easily estimated even at this 
short distance of time. So little present goed was 
effected, that they doubtless often felt that their la- 
bor was like beating the air. Those who have never 
labored under such circumstances, are not aware 
how much difficulty there is in keeping alive in the 
heart the sentiment ; “* In due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SYSTEM. 


But it is not strange that missionary operations, like 
every thing else, should have the imperfections of in- 
fancy. There has been vast improvement, yet who 
knows but that subseqent experience will dictate a 
re-modelling of the whole system! The A, H. M.S, 
is at this time conducting its operations in the west, 
upon a more efficient system, probably, than ever be- 
fore. A regard to the permanency, and a thorough 
cultivation of the ground occupied, is a prime ele- 
ment in all its plans of labor, The nature of its 
operations in general, is so well understood, that | 
need not here describe them. But some remarks on 
its system of AGENCIES IN THE WEST, may be both 
‘interesting and profitable. The principle objects 
'which the agents have in view are, 











1. To explore the territory assigned them, and as- 


certain by actual observation, its situation and wants. 
If this is faithfully performed, the ageat will under- 
jstand the comparative importance of different places, 
and the points at which labor is at any one time 
|most needed, He will then be prepared to give ju- 
dicious advice to new labourers as they come in, with 
‘reference to their location. 


| 


And by a single letter, 
or au hour’s conversation, he may save perhaps weeks 
of time and hundreds of miles of travel. Besides, if 
each agent furnishes the Society with a general and 
accurate description of his territory, they have in their 

Ip yssession the requisite materials for deciding upon 
the comparative claims of the different sections into 
which they have divided the whole field. Another 
object of this arrangement, is to make every agenta 
working man, to put him on his horse, and have him 
explore the field ia person, As a general fact, it isa 
very poor economy to send a man five hundred or a 
thousand miles by stage or steamboat, to visit a single 
point; and itis certamly very hazardous to rely upon 
his descriptions of a whole state, from a residence of 
one day or so, in its principal town! But if the agent 
explores in person and not by proxy, it becomes ne- 
cessary so to narrow his field that he would not have 
to sit perpetually ina rail road car, in order to make 
his annual rounds. As you have already seen, my 

"present field is about as large as all New England, an! 
since the last year, it has been reduced by 66,000 
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miles, composing the state of Missouri! Now| it become those who plead the cause of benevolence, Iilino 
if you will recollect the newness of the conntry, and|to be deeply imbued with the spirit of their Master, he 
the frequent badness of the roads and the swollen| and depend for success upon motives drawn from the with 
streams, and that the agent cannot travel by public | fountains of divine truth ! i ot 
conveyance, you will conclude that to geta know-! In almost every western church you will find some, id t 
ledge of even one western state by actual observation, | who, in proportion to their ability, do as much for the Tec 
would require no small amount of labor. I have row| cause of benevolence, as any other individuals what- thei | 
been engaged in the agency two years, and though [| ever; but then with vast numbers it is not so. Very 4 
have traveled some portions of Illinois many times, | much of this, however, is attributable to their circum. 
yet there are others which I have never visited. stances, having been in a situition rather to need than 
2. Toraise the standard of benevolent feeling and | to impart aid, they have never been trained to habits 
action in the churches that are assisted by the A. H. | of benevolence. The effort to send the Gospel to the 
M.S. In such congregations as need aid, it is not| heathen was like electricity to the churches of the 
my own usual mode to take up subscriptions directly | east, and how much has their spiritual strength been 
to the Society ; but use influence to get them to do| increased by sending their hundreds of thousands to 
all they can for their own preacher. Any increase} build up the Redeemer’s cause at the west. Now, 
of accustomed subscriptions in this way, is of course} when the western churches shall have had the same 
indirectly thrown into the treasury of the Society, by | opportunity to form benevolent habits, 1 know of no 
diminishing the amount of aid required from it ; and | reason why the same causes should not produce simi- 
this mode of doing the thing has many obvious advan-| lar effects. The rising spirit of benevolence over the 
tages, which it is here unnecessary to specify. But| wide west, and the rapidity with which these habits 
the great point before the agent is to raise the stand- | are formed, give us a sufficient pledge on this subject. 
ard of benevolence. This doue, some certainty is} Since my residence in that country, I have visited 
attained that future appeals will not be made in vain,| one church, consisting of about 100 members, who, 
and that some systematic course of effort will he enter- | for 15 years, did not pay more than twenty-five dol- 
od upon from real principle, Very little is aceom-| lars a year towards the support of the minister who 
gpacasenaty ana in fact a great deal lost, though a large| was settled over them. He was consequently com- 
subscription may be raised, if the people are not left} pelled to labor with his own hands, in order to sup- 
ina. t good state of feeling. ply the wants of his family. This is a very strong 
“A pentogyece 9 ‘ nd so far as my knowledge extends, a ve A cc 
In my opinion, there is even yet too strong a ten-| case, a y Be e) a0 Se h 
dency to measure the value of agencies, by the amount | one in the west. But even here no smatl part of the graph, 
of money raised and reported. This being true, the difficulty lay in the fact that they had never been writes | 
agent is under a temptation to be unduly influenced, trained to the habits of benevolence ; but no sooner On a 
in the arguments he uses, and the measures he adopts, | Was the situation of the world spread before them, in full | 
by his report. And this temptation has been very| and the appropriate facts and arguments presented, of those 
much increased, in past years at least, by a species than many of them were wrought up to an intense which a 
of rivalry between different departments of benevo-| state of feeling, and were ready to act. They seem- of the vy 
lence. It needs not a very large share of discern- ed desirous to have the way pointed out in which they which h 
ment, to perceive that the motives and the measures could do something, and that not by impulse—but munity, 
made use of in past days fo a very great extent, were habitually. Such churches evidently need two things. the pric 
based upon a low standard of piety in the church.— 1. To have the situation of the world spread out be- The fac 
And it were easy to point out certain features in most | fore them, and the motives to benevolent effort pre- gentlem 
if not all our great benevolent Societies even now,| sented ; and, 2. Modes of doing good pointed out, so gunnery 
which are designed to meet the same state of feeling. | that when the proper emotions rise, and resolutions Was to 1 
There is no doubt a pleasing change for the better.| are formed, they may result in action—persevering, ed, no \ 
But if no money were to be poured into the treasury systematic action. Withdraw the churches of New Satisfact 
of the Lord, except what was contributed upon Gos-| England and New York, from all their operations came to 
pel principles, how many of the great movements of abroad, even for one year, and what would be the told him 
the age would languish! Moses permitted certain effect? May they never experience the languor tht where s} 
things among the Jews, because of the “ hardness of} would probably come over them! in bed, ; 
their hearts,” but whether at all, or how far we are of her in 
justified in adopting motives and measures to a wron 7 _— imprude 
prores of feeling in She church, I will not attempt . A correspondent of the Home Missionary for Au- pawn 
decide. The simple reply made by the two disciples | gust writes thus : mising d 
to the inquiry on the partof the owners, “ Why} While pursuing an agency in New England, I have an educ: 
loose ye the colt ?” was, “ ‘The Lord hath need of| been beyond measure astonished at the want of infor- Hi 
him.” What a simple, brief, powerful, successful] mation respecting Indiana. Some intelligent, giving Some thr 
appeal! Happy will it be fur the church, and thrice} men, never heard any thing of its wants or of its ment; a 
blessed for the world, when such a degree of devotion} character. Says one, “ Is it not a great deal further found the 
shall pervade the people of God ; that to secure their] off than Illinois? How long has it been settled? Do Private b 
efforts and their substance, the knowledge of this sim-|the people ever go to meeting?” While attending der to es 
ple fact shall be sufficient. The Lord hath need of| associations and other public places, I have often communi 
them. lt is most devoutly to be desired, that the| heard of the destitutions of Missouri, Illinois, Michi- will be 
church shall speedily be so brought under the power] gan, Ohio, &c., but only once has Indiana been al- 
of Gospel principles, that all efforts and contributions] luded to in my hearing. I have often been introduced M. 
shall be spontaneous and perpetual, like the gushing} as from Illinois. When it is known that I am from The 
of water from the living contains. How then does] the west, ministers and people begin to inquire about to be 4 
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Illinois and Jacksonville College. _Lilinois is riveted 
in their minds, so that after 1 have been conversed 
with on this very topic, a friend comes in, and again 
I hear, “ this is Mr. W. from Lllinois.” Dr. Wisner 
said to me a few weeks before his death, the brethren 
in Indiana are to be blamed that they have not made 
their wants known to the eastern churches. He said 
“he had no idea of its comparative importance till he 
_ went there. It has been greatly neglected. Now 1 
t the people of the eastern States to know that 
there is such a place as Indiana; that it is larger by 
three thousand square miles, than New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut; that its population is one third greater than 
that of Illinois; that it is capable of sustaining as 
dense a population ; that in fertility of soil, contiguity 
to market, and all the facilities which make it desi- 
rable for settlers, it is not inferior to any of the west- 
ern States, and that it ought to share equally with the 
other western States in the sympathies and the 
prayers of the churches ; that missionaries and teach- 
ers, when secking a place to do good in the west, 
may not as a thing of course, think frst of some 
other State. 
Miscellaneous. 
NUNNERY AT PITTSBURG. 
A correspondent of the Southern Religious Tele- 
graph, in a letter dated, Pittsburg, July 15, 1835, 
writes thus : 


On another hill in the rear of Alleghany town, and 
ia full view of Pittsburgh, is a Catholic nunnery, one 
of these schools of superstition, tyranny, and pollution, 
which are rising up, as by enchantment, in every part 
of the west. An event has recently occured in this, 
which has produced some indignant feelng in this com- 
munity, and has induced the whole sisterhood, with 
the priest, to abandon the buildings, at least for a time. 
The facts, 1 understand, were substantially these. A 
gentleman, residing at the East, had a daughter in the 
aunnery to be educated, with the expectation that she 
was to visit him occasionally. Much time had elaps- 
ed, no visit was made, and not being able to get any 
satisfactory information respecting his daughter, he 
tame to the nunnery to see her. The lady superior 
told him she was not at home ; he insisted on knowing 
where she was, and was finally told that she was sick 
in bed, and could not be seen ; he demanded a sight 
of her in a spirit which the lady superior thought it 
imprudent to attempt to resist ; and being shown to 
her room, behold there was his once healthy and pro- 
mising daughter, WITH AN INFANT! instead of 
an education to render her useful and happy through 
life. His indignation was so aroused, that he uttered 
some threats in regard to the safety of the establish- 
ment; and the next morning not an individual was 
found there. ‘They had taken up their lodgings in a 
private house a mile or two down the Ohio river, in or- 

to escape the destructive wrath of an outraged 
community. And now the probability is, that they 
will be compeiled to flee from this city and vicinity. 


MARION COLLEGE, MISSOURI. 


The brief history of this infant College we believe 
to be this. A gentleman farmer came from Kentucky 

















to Marion County, Mo. and by turning over the sod 

of a thousand acres of prairie land proved by actual 

experiment that it is the best land that can be bought 

in the United States, either for hay, hemp or grain. 

He was saved all the expense of cutting down the for- 

est and digging up the stumps. In one year he brought 
a vast farm into as complete cukivation and prof as 

he could have brought heavy timber land in thirty 

years. Having done this for himself, while ignorant 
of God, he was turned from infidelity to the Lord Je- 

sus, through the gospel preached by Dr. David Nelson. 
Not long after when covversing with his spirtual fa- 
ther about the want of the Church, and of the world, 
he said to him, “*Why should I not do the same 
thing for Christ which I have done for myself? Why 
should [ not put a thousand acres under cultivation to 
aid in educating poor and pious young men for the 
ministry?” From that time it was resolved by this 
spiritual father and his own son in the faith, that the 
thing should be done. From tage Be benevo- 
lence has arisen the Marion College, which we trust 
like the Mississippi is to become a mighty river of the 
water of life, bearing spiritual riches to multitudes, 





From the N. York Observer. 
THE SABBATH, 


** And they returned and prepared spices and oint- 
ments and rested the Sabbath day, according to the 
commandment.”—Luke xxiii, 56. 


Ata time, when there is much to deplore, with 
regard to the profanation of the Sabbath, it may be 
well to recur to primitive examples. And no in- 
stance on record, seems more befitting the occasion 
than that, at the head of this article. 

These pious women, had followed our Saviour, 
from Galilee—they had ministered to his wants and 
received the daily instructions of Him, who spake as 
never man spake. They were the witnesses of his life 
and doctrines. Precept and example had shed a hal- 
lowed light upon their minds, and must have guided 
them into the true spirit of his laws. 

They had stood, the sad and amazed spectators of 
his crucifixion,—their hearts sunk in dismay when be 
bowed his head in death. One sacred duty remained 
for them,—to pay the last tokens of affectionate res- 
pect towards his dear remains. And yet, what do we 
behold? That little band of faithful friends, who had 
followed Him to the cross, and were firm, even, when 
the apostles fled, returned from his sepulchre, and 
when the work to be done, was to embalm the body of 
the Saviour, they rested on the Sabbath day, ac- 
cording to the commandment, and came early on the 
following morning, to perform the mournful office. 

This example rebukes the vain excuses that now 
prevail and impair the obligations, to keep holy the 
Sabbath day. It has become the sin of the age.— 
The claims of this blessed institution, are bargained 
away by its professed friends. You will find them 
mingled with the crowds that throng the great thor- 
oughfares on the Sabbath. 

Does a steamboat usually arrive on Sabbath morn- 
ing ? the ‘professor will he there, that he may reach 
home for church. Dovs she travel all the day? con- 
science is silenced by the plea, that this occasional 
delinquency will enable him to be present at the 
opening of the Synod or the Assembly. The men 
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of the world look on,—take a note of all this—and 
are either fortified in thoughtlessness, by such glaring 
inconsistencies, or draw their principles from such| 
standards. A. B. 











From the American Baptist. 


of the vessel, the date, &c., is marked on the eask 
thus :— 

Susan, 

Copeland, 

Malaga, 

Boston, 
| May, 1834. 


SAILING OF THE MISSIONARIES TO AF-| The naunfacturers in order to successfally deceive 


RICA. 


On Saturday morning, July 11, we enjoyed the!) 
happy privilege of seeing our dear missionary friends\ 
embark on board the Brig Susan and Elizabeth for| 
Liberia. Previous to leaving the wharf, the mission- 
aries and a few pious friends were assembled in the 
rooms of a Christian friend, and united in prayer and 
praise suited to the interesting occasion. 


| and yet evade the law, employ a man to put his own 
name on the casks in the following manner : 

Superior, Auswering to the name of the ves- 

Winslow, sel, quality of wine, aud name of the 
| <A. Wine, importer. 

Boston, 

May, 1834. 

It is said that some of this or similar wine was ship- 
ped to a southern port without certificates, and that in- 
formation was on purpose, lodged at the Custom House 


Ihere was no hesitancy to launch forth, all were | that it was smuggled ; it was seized and sold at auction 


ready and with solemn joy depicted in every soume- | 
nance, they entered the vessel, and the order was 
soon given to “ let all go,” and they were borne by a 
gentle breeze to the broad Atlantic. 

We could not but admire the energy and almost youth- 
ful activity with which our venerable friend, Dr. Skin- 
ner, now in his 60th year, entered upon the enter- 
prize. His whole soul is for Africa, and in her bleed- 
ing cause he 1s Willing to lay his hoary head under her 
burning sands. By his side, Jike a tender vine, was 
his daughter, ready to share with her sire the perils 
and toils of an African life. Bro. Milne and his wife, 
no less ardent and ready for the work plighted their 
hearts and hands, but a few days since in behalf of 
Ethiopia. While bro. Crocker, denying himself the 
pleasure of conjugal love, embarks a lone man; that 
if possible he may wend his way far into the interior, 
and there explore the length and breadth of the ig- 
norance, and mental wretehedness of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Africa has great claims on America. Oh! let the 
church feel and plead for her rights, her peace and 
her salvation. 


| 





Woopen Nurmecs, Horn euy-ruinrs, Bass woop 
Cucumeer Sreps, and other Notions of reputed Yan- 
kee origin, STanp BACK,—and make room for a fact as 
‘** said to be” reported by Mr. Wright, of Boston, at the 
meeting of the New York State Temperance Society at 
Buffalo, on the 9th of July, and published in the N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

If the hoax practiced upon the custom-house as re- 
ported, by which it was made the agent of a Yankee, 
to sell his poison production ata high price, aud hand | 
the money over to him,does not eclipse all previous tricks 
charged upon New Englanders,—what will? Read— 
understand—decide. 

Mr. Wright is reported to have inade the following | 
remarks : 


The only factory of which I have any knowledge, is | 
that in New Market street, kept by Messrs. Frayer & | 
Bates, who manufacture large quantities. There is not | 
probably a drop of the juice of the grape in the wines | 
manufactured in Boston and New York, they being com- | 
posed of cider, molasses, brandy, sugar of lead, gum} 
arabic, &c. The post wines are made from the light} 
red wines, in which an astringent bark is put to give a) 
peculiar flavor. Extract of logwood to make a deeper | 
red color—brandy and honey to give more body.— 
The white wine is made from cider and other materi- 
als, and in order to carry out the deception, the casks 
are marked to imitate those of the Custom House, 
as fullows. You are probably aware that the names! 








by the Collector. The belief that it was imported wine 
was general, and it brought a high price. They then 
brought forward their proof that it was American wine, 
and :eceived the proceeds of the sale. They showed 
that ihe * Superior” was the quality of the wine, **Wins- 
low” their foreman, ** A. Wine’ meant Amerieau wine, 
that no body need be deceived, and that the seizure 
might not take place,—Boston the place of manufacture, 
and May, 1834, the date. How much of this wine is 
manufactured in Boston Iam not able to say—it must 
be large. 





SUSPENSION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The doctrine has been adopted at the Oberiin Colle 
giate Institute, and mainiained iu public addresses in 
that vicinity, that no more missionaries ought to go 
from this country to the heathen, tll the churches are 
purified from the sin of slavery. We have the names 
of some, who have maintaiued this doctrine in public. 
Can any ove inform us, whether itis held hy the Fa- 
culty of that Institute, or by any one or more of them ? 
Can any one tell us, what the friends of that bastitution 
at New York think on this subject? 

We think an iinmediate attention to this subject de- 
sirable. If that Justitution and its friends are to be 
arrayed against the continuance of missionary effort, the 
sooner we know it, the better, for the cause of missions- 
If this errer is embraced and propagated by a few stu- 
dents only, and is not held by the Faculty, the sooner 
we know it, the better for Oberlin. — Boston Rec. 





NEWS ABOUT LIBEREA. 

The ship ladiana sailed from Savannah for Liberia 
on the 291th eof June last. She carried out the Rev. 
Jobu B. Barton, missionary to Africa, and sixty-three 
colored person:, ay emigrauts to the Colony. 

An expedition for the Colony is to be fitted out by 
the Young Men’s Colonization Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, in Oetober next. 

A second Ladies Society for the promotion of edu- 
cation im Liberia, has beeu formed in Philadelphia. 

The Ladies of Richwond, Va. have organized an 
association for the benefit of Orphans in Liberia. 

The Liberia Temperance Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal church has 114 members. There are sev- 
eral other Temperance Societies, the number of whose 
members we have not learned. 

A College in Liberia, for the education of the native 
Africans in the higher branches of science, is talked of. 
We learn that several persovs iv Ohio have subscribed 
quite liberally. 

Efforts are now in progress in Virginia to raise the 
sum of $10,000, to be appropriated to the establish- 
ment of a settlement in Africa, to be called New Vir- 
ginia. 
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7a From the Christian Mirror. 
WINE DESCRIBED IN THE BIBLE. 


Several words are used in the Hebrew Bible to signify 
the liquor derived from the vine, and are translated wine 
i oar common English Bibles. The words commonly 
used are tirosh aud ayin, It is supposed by some that 
tirosh means the unfermented juice of the grape, and ayin 
wine, or the jui¢e of the grape after fermentation ; and 
that tirosh, or new wine, was promised as a blessing, 
and that wine fermented, or ayin, was reprobated as a 
mocker. New wire or firosh is commonly joined with 
torn and vil, or with corn alone; and this is the wine 
usually, if not invariably apoken of wheo wine is pro- 
mised as a blessing to he people of God. Nor is this 
wine meutioned in the Old ‘Testament, as having a per- 
nicious influence, so far as I discover, except in Hesea 
iv. 11, “wine and vew wine tirosh take away the 
heart." The wine, which is represented as dangerous, 
and often mischievous, is ayin. But this wine is men- 
tioned in a manver which seems to imply that the use 
of it is not in itself unlawful. Melchisedeck brought 
forth to meet Abraham bread and wine ayin. Lo Num- 
bers vi. 20, speaking of the completion of the Nazarite's 
vow, the scripture says, *‘after that the Nazarite may 
drink wive ayin.” In Psalms civ. 15, the Holy Spirit 
says, that God sends down the rain, “that he may bring 
forth food of the earth, and wine ayin that maketh glad 
‘the heart of man.” Wine ayin was to be offered to the 
Lord as a drink offering, which intimates that it was 
valuable to man. But on the other hand it is implied 
‘that there is a peculiar ‘holiness in abstaining from wine 
ayin, for the priests were forbidden to drink wine ayin 
when they entered into the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion. 

it does not appear clear to me that fermented wine 
‘ayin was forbidden to be drank, yet the references to it 
in the Bible, warn men against the abuse of it, and 
‘wach them to fear it, and use it with caution. They do 
not encourage the habitual use of it; and the testimony 
of antiquity is explicit, that the wines were diluted with 
water before they were used. Indeed the present prac- 
tice of using wine in the Lord's supper, undiluted with 
water, is represented by Witsius as an innovation upon 
the general custom of the ancient churches. He says 
“ yet it has been the prevailing customs of the ancients, 
as well the Western as Eastern church, if we except the 
Armenian, to mix the wine with water.” He says again, 
“Nay, after the rite of mixing began te bo accounted 
necessary, it was prudently done in the reformed 
churches, for the preservation of liberty, te prefer pure 
‘wine. Just as if ever the necessity of pure wine should 
hegin to be established, it would be perhaps better to/ 
return to the practice of mixing it.” 

In the New ‘l'estament meatien is made of new wine, 
Acts ii. 13; and this is supposed to be the tirosh, or new 
wine of the Old Testament; but this new wine was in- 
Wxieating, for the Jows accused the apostles of being 
full of new wine, or of being intoxicated, as Peter un- 
derstood the charge. T'irosh is, moreover, represented, 
‘a an intoxicating drink in Robinson's edition of Gese- 
nius’s Heb. Lex. For the English of tirosh we have 
here wine, must. Then it is added. ** Root yarash, to 
seize (the head.) Hence in Syriac, morito, new wine, 
literally, intoxicating drink. 

_. What then is the doctrine which is to be drawn from 
Seriptare respecting the use of wine, whether tirosh or 
ayn? It is that they should be drank withoat intoxica- 
Won or the geediess danger of it, and without frequenc 

orexcess. The ancient custem was to drink wine wit 

three times its quantity of water mixed with it, even 
when its strength was derived from fermentation only, 
and not from distillation. Even wive, thus diluted, was 
not to be drank freely ; and iz was of such diluted wine, 
that Paul advised Timothy to drink but a little for his 


stomach’s sake, and bis often infirmities. Such liquors 
would not be intoxicating, if drank only in sufficient 
quantity to satify the thirst; and no quantity of such 
diluted liquor would intoxicate. 

But what do the general principles of the Bible teach 
as to the duty of the friends of temperance, and the 

ople of God at the present day in relation to wine? 

have learned frem the Bible to abstain totally from 
wine for years past, except to taste of it at weddings 
and the Lord's supper. On the same ground I abjure 
tobacco, mustard, pepper, and similar drugs, which I 
fear ie many cases are used as noxious sumulants to 
great excess, to produce an excited state of the system, 
something like that caused by fermented, or distilled 
liquers. Prodigious evils result from the use of tobacco. 
I should rejoice to see all these em 3 by the board ; 
aod coffee and tea with them. ine ought not to 
be spared as a common drink in these days. Let it be 
renounced. The use of it is wrong in existing circum- 
stances. But I would not say it is wrong in itself, gee 
however the wine is diluted, and however s aringly an 
occasionally used, lest I should condemn Melchisedeck, 
and Abraham, Hannah, David, Ezra, Nehomiah, the 
Apostles, and our divine Lord bimself. If any should, 
like the Nazarite, like Sampson, like the Rechabites, 
like Daniel and his friends, and like John Baptist, ab 
stain totally from wine, even from all the frutt of the 
vine, without insisting on all others doing the same, 
it might greatly help the cause of temperance.— 
Some evils arise from demanding of others the adoption 
of principles and habits which they have not time, means 
and light enough to see the reasonof. This ertor jy pot 
committed in the Bible. A standard ef tempr- ice ix 
eating und drinking will in time be adop™ by the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and the grow", of holiness, which 
would now be thought extr2Vagant, and which will be 
brought into use only by gradual improvement, c.C. 





SHALL IT BE !—Shall whatbe? Shall the com- 

meanion of the Lord's supper be abolished, and the Tem- 
perance cause ruined at a single blow? Is there any 
danger of such a catastrophe ? We think there is; for 
the attempt to abolish the use of wine and substitute 
some other liquid iv the Lerd’s supper, if successful, is 
equal to abulishing the ordinance altogether, as some 
understand the Bible. And if the present attempt to in- 
duce the churches to use molasses and water, tamarind- 
water, clear water, or auy thing else but wine, is perse- 
vered in, so sure as man exists, there will not only be a 
sore war amongst Protestants, but such divisions as will 
overthrow the fair fabric thus far reared by temperance 
efforts. 
We are not able to say who first started the project ; 
but it has been written about, and talked about, for two 
years or more; and the tesult thus far seems to be, that 
some churches are said to have departed from the or- 
dinances by adopting a substitute for wine, and mem- 
bers of other churches have so far reduced themselves to 
Roman Catholics, as to take the bread and refuse the wine. 
If any inquire for the occasion of such a gross viola- 
tion of the ordinance, it can only be said, that because 
enough wine would make a man drank, therefore wine 
must be banished from the Eucharist.—Christian Sec. 





A man with a comfortable property must pay from 
three tu ten or fifteen dollars annually, to maintain the 
paupers who have become chargeable, by reason of in- 
temperance ; and this, that four or five spirit sellers in 
the town may be benefitted. Now, Sir, is it right, that 
we should be taxed at this rate, to fill the pockets of 
some half dozen men, who, with all the information 
that is now poeed by all on this subject, will contin- 
ue to make beggars and crimivals for us to support, in 





and out of prison.—Dr. Palmer of Vt. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
NEW-HAVEN, AUGUST 15, 1835. _ 
Soe OOO ee 
SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE YOUNG MEN’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY OF NEW 
HAVEN. 





This is an interesting document, and is evidently 
drawn up by a skilful hand. It goes more deeply into 
the details of intemperance, as it respects this city, than 
any thing which has yet been published. 

It appears that the Young Men’s Temperance Socie- 
ty was organized seven years ago, with sixteen mem- 
bers. It now numbers upwards of seven hundred. The 
number of persons in this city connected with various 
societies, pledged to entire abstinence from ardent 
spirits, is not less than three thousand. One third of all 


be found. 


principles,” what is that? Any thing different from a 
church formed on Christian principles? If so, what is 
the difference? We confess, there are in our minds, 
objections to this mode of speaking. It looks like set- 
ting up some new principles of communion not recog- 
nized by Christ. aith is the principle of union on 
which churches are formed. Temperance is only a 
JSruit of this principle. Are we to single out one of the 
«ffec‘s of this principle, and only one, and insist upon 
this as the criterion of christian character, and the basis 
of a Christian church? If so, then we may select any 
other fruit of Christian faith, and make it the test and 
{ndispensable condition of communion; and the con- 
sequence will be, that we shali have Temperance 
churches, and Anti-Slavery churches, (see account of the 
organization of the Boston Free Church,) and Coloniza- 
tion churches, and Moral Reform churches. And what 
is this, we ask, but departing from faith, and building 
upon works? We object, therefore, to the language 
quoted from the Report. We trust that there is more 
than ‘“‘one church” in this city, formed on the right 
basis; and if that basis is a Christian one, we shall be 
satisfied, so far as the basis is concerned. 

The Report states many appalling facts, respecting 
the ravages of intemperauce in this city, During the 
year 1834, thirty out of one haundred and ten, who 
died over sixteen years of age, fell victims to this de- 
stroyer. It appears from actual inquiry, that nine-tenths 
of all the paupers taken into the alms-house during the 
last year, must be put down on the list of the intempe- 
rate. The city expenses for select men’s services, and 
grand jury prosecutions, &c., incurred iu consequence 
of this vice, amounts to $1,500 annually. Ninety-eight 
out of one hundred and fourteen persons, or six-sevenths 
of the whole number committed to the county jail on 

criminal prosecutions, during the year ending January 
















our grocery stores are free from the traflic. There is but | 
one store where no intoxicating Jiquor of any kind can | 










1, 1835, were addicted to intemperance. The aggre- 
gate sum paid by the people of this State in a single 
year, (1834,) for the prosecution of crime in this county, 
is $4,482 43; sir-sevenths of which was occasioned by 
intemperance. 

In reply to the question, where do these men obtain 
the means of intemperance ? the Report states, “ that 
there are at the present time in this city, (exclusive of 
Fair Haven and Westville,) not less than one hundred 
and four places where rum is sold. Of this number, 
seventy-two are dealing by the dram; thirty-two of whom 
having no tavern license, are of course constantly vio- 
lating the law. There are, also, not less than ten or 
twelve, besides lieensed taverns, who secretly sell upoe 
the Sabbath. In addition to all this, we have one soli- 
tary distillery, the operations of which, have for a long 
time been suspended, but we fear its flood-gates are 
soon te be re-opened, to pour ts buining streams ip 
every possible direction.” 

The Report enters into a very minute description of 
the various sinks and sewers of intemperance to be 


The Report states that “‘ we have also one Christian | found in our city. It diseovers an extent of knowledge 
church formed on temperance principles, and another | on these matters, that could only have been obtained by 
free from the stain of a single traffiicker in rum.” We | taborious investigation, and at no small sacrifiee of time 
cannot avoid throwing in the question here, what does | and feeling. It discloses a state of things truly appal- 
this mean? A * Christian church formed on temperance | ling. We cannot make any further extraets; but if avy 


of our readers are indulging in the hope, that the rav- 
ages of this vice are nearly at end, we would advise 
them to read this Report. And if, having read it, they 
can fold their arms and let things take their course, they 
will not be able to plead ignorance in justification of 
their conduct. The ease is here fully set before them, 
in its length and breadth and blackness. Aud fearfulit 
is to contemplate. No man, that has the heart of@ 
man, can feel that under such eireumstances, it is sale 
to suspend, er even relax effort for one moment. The 
present aspect of mtemperance, as it exists in this cily, 
is not at all less formidable than iit was seven years ago. 
We do not mean to say that the vice has not received 4 
powerful check, but that it is net less to be feared now 
than formerly. All its influences are still in full and 
tremendous operation. We believe that the grand 
struggle is yet tocome. ‘The friends of goodness and 
of evil, u1e to be arrayed in yet more determined lines, 
and wage a more close-handed warfare. 

In conclusion, the Report asks, * what can be done, 
to stay the dreadful torrent in its course?) We must 
notlook to the arm of law. In our country, public 
opinion is the law of the land, and to this source we must 
look for a remedy. At present, our laws are, no doubt, 
fundamentally wrong. ‘They rest upon the full recog- 
nition of the right and propricty of sclling rum asa 
drink, and by express provisions, clothe our magistrates 
with the power to sell the privilege of carrying ou the 
traffic. Such laws ought at once to be changed; butio 
effect the change, public opinion must be enlightened.” 

We hope the writer of this Report was not aware at 
the time he penned the foregoing, of what is involved 
in the doctrine there asserted. ‘In our country, public 
opinion is the law of the land.” Is it so? Then de- 
rlorable indeed, is our condition! We had fondly hoped 
that something of law, authority, government, was yet 
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standing to shoulder back the accumulating waters ofa 
corrupt public sentiment. But if the barrier has given 
way, and the tide has rushed through, then indeed, is 
our condition worse than we had supposed. We have 
long watebed with alarm, the rapid increase of this 
power, but we did not know that it had actually swept 
away all opposition, and that we were now floating on 
the shoreless and restless sea of popular sentiment, 
‘without chart, or rudder, or anchor. We trust, bow- 


° ‘ever, that the Report is mistaken on this point. ‘There 


js more truth in it than we could wish, but still we hope 
and believe it is not altogether true, that public opinion 
is the only law of this land. We cannot but think that 
conscience, truth, the word of God, have yet some influ- 
‘ence, and that the authority of our National aud State 
governments, is not so utterly prostrate as is here repre- 
sented. 

We must add, however, that among the causes which 
are undermining the dikes and mounds of law, and pre- 
paring the way for a mere government of public opi- 
nion, (if the phrase is not indeed a contradiction in 
terms,) the mode of speaking here made use of, is one, 
and no insignificant ove either. Until within a few 
years, such language was confined to men who were 
known to be uf radical and ambitious views. It is vow 
in the mouths of men who would be shocked if the doc- 
triue that government is nothing but public opinion, 
were carried into practice. We have evideuce of this 
atthe present moment. Look at the South! who does 
not shudder at the accounts that are daily reaching us 
from that distracted portion of our Republic? And yet, 
there we have a fair illustration of a government of pub- 
lic opinion! Compare Mississippi with New England, 
and we have the difference between public opinion and 
law. Is the difference iu our favor, or in theirs? Would 
the wiiter of this Report entertain brighter hopes of the 
temperance reformation, if we were more like our 
Southern neighbors than we are? That is tosay, if we 
depended less on law, and more on public opinion than 
wedo? If uot, then we hope he will be careful how 
he contributes to bring about such a state of things by 
the use of the language in question. 

A government of public opinion is a self-coutradic- 
tien. It is the very object of government, to restrain 
popular will, to confine it within the embankments of 
law, and direct it in channels of usefulness. It is only 
when the waters rise, swelling with impatieuce of con- 
trol, and overflow their banks, that we have what is 
falsely called a government of public opinion. We say 


“falsely called,” for a government it is not—but the | 
negative of a goverument—anarchy, will, passion, let | 


loose from the control of reason, and couscicnee. Opi- 
nions and truth, it is to be remembered, are not necessa- 
rily identical. 

We have made these strictures, not because we think 
this Report especially faulty in the particulars men- 
tioned, for in these respects it is not half so objectiona- 
able as many we have seen, but we wish to express our 
dissent from a mode of speaking, not to say, au error of 
doctrine, by far too prevalent in our community. On 


the subject of a change in the laws, we have no time to 
speak at present. 





Lectrcres TO CaILDREN ON THE LAST HOURS oF 
our Saviour Jesus Cuarist, By Charles A. Goodrich. 
—Children are in many respects the best judges of such 
books ; aud we find that our children generally read 
Mr. Goodrich’s books with pleasure.” 


MATTHIAS AND HIS IMPosTURES. By William L. 
Stone.—We wish this book might be read by all religious 
people. The story of Matthias and his victims, is a 
most instructive chapter in the natural history of religious - 
enthusiasm. 


Thirty thousand copies of the following Appeal has 
been published and circulated by the Philadelphia Tract 
Society.— 

AN APPEAL FOR THE SABBATH. 


Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, is the com- 
mand of that God who spake the universe into being ; 
aud when God speaks, shall not man hear and obey ? 

The Holy Sabbath, in its design and end, is a most- 
merciful institution for man. It is a day for rest and wor-- 
ship. Its sanctification has ever promoted the best in- 
terest of communities, while its neglect and abuse have 
been followed by the judgments of heaven. 

Citizens oF PaivapeLrHia—the improvements in 
aud arouud our city, in which we glory, are wresting 
from us this most precious institution of the Creator of 
the world. 

Our rail-coad cars, omuibusses, steamboats, and pri- 
vate vehicles, groan on the Sabbath under the burdens 
imposed on them by the sons of pleasure. Every vil- 
lage around us teems with a giddy, pleasure-seeking 
multitude, poured forth from the streets and alleys of 








}our great city. Loud and just complaints are heard 
| from these once quiet retreats, that their worship is dis- 
turbed, their Sabbath laid waste, aud an example most 
| ruinous and demoralizing is set before the rising genera- 
tion. 

Now let it be asked, can this be right? Does it meet 
| the approbation of conscience? Is it gratitude to God 
| for his unbounded goodness? Surely every one will say, 

No.—O how tnwise, to throw away, with a wanton 
hand, the most precious of Heaven's gifts! What can 
we expect, but that Almighty God, iu his righteous in- 
diguation, will visit us for these things, and pour upou 
us the vials of his wrath. 

Now fellow-citizens, who amoug you is ov the Lorp’s 
‘stipe? Wuo? Who desires the stability of our inval- 
uable civil and religious institutions, aud the future pios- 
perity of our beloved country ? 

ProprRrEtoRns AND OWNERS OF Cars, OmNieussEs, 
AND StTeam-poatrs—are you? Is not the money you 
receive in all these excursiors the price of the holy 
Sabbath? Hear the command of the Great Jenovan 
—*‘ Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. 
In it thou shalt not do any work; Uhou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, vor thy maid 
servant, nor thy cettle, nor the stranger that is within 
| thy gates.” Can any one say this is unreasonable ! 
and who can expect to trausgress this holy law with im- 
punity? 

Ilxaps or F'aminins—are you for God? Then do 
what you cau, at this momentous crisis, to check that 
j tide of evil which threatens to sweep away every ves- 
| tige of our dearest hopes, and the very foundation of 
}our safety. Fe careful to keep a watchful eye over 
| your children and domestics. Show, by your own ex- 
, ample, that you prize the institutions of your Maker, 
aud call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord 
honorable. 

Masren Mecuanics—May we uot hope that you 
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will be on the side of the great Lonp anp Masrer in 
this matter? If your journeyman aud apprentices feel 
themselves independent of you on the Sabbath, teach 
them that they are not independeut of God; and as 
they are not beyond contro! from your example and 
counsel, give them kind and faithful adviee, treat them 
as you would wish your own sons to be treated, were 
they in a land of strangers, and realize that to you are 
committed their eternal as well as their temporal in- 
terests. 

Youne Men anp Women—to you we appeal with 
confidence and hope; with you, more than all others, 
rests the preservation of this blessed institution, and ev- 
ery thing dear and valuable. Itis for you to say wheth- 
er the remembrance of the sacred day of rest, and all 
its precious privileges, are to be obliterated and forever 
lost, or to be cherished and upheld. Let virtue and re- 
ligion be trampled in the dust, and where will be our 
social comforts aud domestic joys? O, Permit us, with 
the tenderest affection, to plead with you. Instead of 
joining in parties for pleasure on the Sabbath, let the re- 
turn of thatholy morning be welcomed as a day of joy, 
and find your hearts prepared for the delightful services 
of the sanctuary. 

Proressors oF Reticion—you have said that you 
are on the Lord’s side, but do you discharge your duty? 
Are you careful to avoid the very appearance of evil? 
Do not many who profess attachment to Christ and 
obedience to God's holy law, think lightly of riding out, 
or journeying on the Sabbath? Are not some of you 
proprietors and directors of the cars and boats which 
know no rest. O remember that the eyes of the world 
are upon you; and will you by your example counte- 
‘nance and strengthen the hands of evil-doers? Rather 
yeu will not raise your voice against the abounding and 
soul-destroying wickedness which your eyes behold, and 
which pata must distress and grieve your hearts, if you 
have any true regard for the honor of the divine govern- 
ment and the everlasting welfare of your fellow-men. 

Minssters or Curist—you are watchmen on the | 

‘walls of Zion; continue to ery aloud and spare not. 
‘Show ume the people their transgressions, and the 
house of Israel their sins. Warn them of their danger, 
‘Press upon them their obligations, and evtreat them no 
lounger to disregard the counsels and eommands of the 
smuost high Ged. 
Frvtitow TRavecers To tur Bar or Gop—old and 
young, rich:and poor, masters and servants, ove and all 
—remember that the retributions of eternity are at 


Protestant missiouary is found preaching holiness of rade | and G 
heart and life, as an essential preparation for heaves, mde 84¥'52"¢ 











of the | 
Papdred mil 
The gove 
ition, U 
and not me! 


Foreign books are prohibited, and ber own press is 
vigilently guarded agaiust the intrusion of those thith 
which enlighten the conscience and sanctify the heart, 
Now suppose that intelligence were tu reach this coug: 
try, that by some political movement, a Spanish proy. 
ince containing a province of some 150 thousand, aij 
Catholics, was open to the free access of Pro 
missionaries—that the missionaries should have all the 
civil protection that the government could give { 
—should be allowed freely to propagate their 
and expose the abominations of popery—and by ree 
son, argument, Scripture and persuasion, to address all 
Catholics whom they could induce to listeu to them, 
aud that the government would throw no obstacle ig 
the way of the conversion of Catholics to the Protestant 
faith—and that all such converts should be proteeted in 
life, liberty, and property, just the same as before their 
conversiou—how would such intelligence be received by 
American Christians? Would not such a state of 
things be accounted an ordinance of Providence 1— 
Would it not be deemed a loud call to the Americay 





“hand. Our Sabbath-breaking and scenes of dissipation 

will soon ‘be atan end. Death is at our doors. The | 
solemn realittes of the eternal world will soon be un-| 
foltied to owr view.—We shall stand with the assembled 
muiiverse befere the judgment-seat of Christ, from whose 
righteousress and irroversible decision there can be no 
appeal. GO now, while it isa day of grace and mercy, 
he persuaded to think of these things, and no longer 
tzifle with the mandates of Omnipotence, aud madly 
vzush down ‘the precipice to eternal ruin. 





A SUPPOSITION. 

‘ka 1826 Spain had a population of 13,900,000. Her 
present number may not vary much from that of the 
United States. Yet among these millions of living, 
ibreathing, human beings, where are the pulsatiois of 
spiritual life? Romanism in its darkest form broods 
«over the whole extent of the land. No rays of evan- 
golical light go forth from her elevated ¢apital to bless 
the surrounding counitry—on her 150 streams no Bethel 
flag waves to invite her mariners to a pure and spiritual 
worship—her fertile soil serves only to fatten an indolent 
and vicious priesthood—while the intellect of the nation 
has long since been awed into feebleness by inquisitorial 
verrors. ‘Throughout her forty and one provinces no | 





Churches? Would not Missionaries be immediately 
fitted out, and sent to occupy so promising a field ? one. ‘The 
Now let the supposition be sontewhat varied—instead § held by - 
of Spaniards, take German, Polish, Austrian, and Irist in the 
Catholics, somewhat, perhaps, less bigoted than the | 4S ' 
Spanish, and therefore more hopeful subjects of labor— f lit erly 
aud instead of the necessity of sending to a foreign land, § @ ether 
let the foreigners come to our shores—and instead of suffered to 
the protection of a foreign government, let the mission- are, by law 
aries be assured of the proteetion of our own institutions § ‘y *° PM 
—and here your supposition is ehianged into historical FP?) 
fact. Aud how should this state of things be regarded day. 
by Christians 7? Should it be thought favorable or ua- At 
favourable to the advancement of pure religion? May § uapries 
not the Church safely leave it to politicians to discuss of Te: 
and determine the civil privileges which shall be award- of the prov 
ed to emigrants, to decide how soou and on what terms ff om au ad 
they shall enjoy the elective franchise and other civit J Meording 
rights of Americau citizens. Should not the efforts of | "de that 
the Church be directed chiefly to the socia) aud spiritu- § ee '° ® 
al condition of these meu? The Hebrews kuew the ff *hich are 
heart of a stranger, because they had been strangers it they live te 
the land of Egypt ; but it is not easy for those of us who of the pric 
have never been beyond the limits of our own country, the par Lies 
to form a just apprehension of the feelings of foreigners F me they 
first landing on our shores—not enly surrounded by f emuexion 
countenances unknown, bat meeting strange and univ- As to 
telligible sounds. and unable to ask relief or even 'v league of | 
make known their wants? Should they not be treated ff /rty-four 
with affection and kindness? And might we not in this J mssiner | 
| way seeure their confidence, and open their ears to the character 
tiuuath?) And is uot here an important field of mission- rertifieate 
ary labor !--Zion’s Adv. he offtcer, 
7 cant the | 
anette whieb lan 
Texas.—George Townsley, having been sent to § pay to th 
Texas in company with Mr. Hollingsworth, by a re- ens 
spectable number of the citizens of Green county, Ohio, ee ovta 
to look into the quality of the soil, the laws, religion, thousand 
ete., and to report as to the practicability and expe- he marrie 
diency of emigrating to that country, has made a report rying a ni 
in the Xenia Free Press ; the following is an extract: than a le: 
“Fhe climate is warm, the mercury having ranged tow rem 
from eighty-three to ninety-two degrees of Farenheit's povernmic 
thermometer, from the third to the twentieth of May, Constitutn 
in the shade. The climate is such as will not agree mx years 
with the northern man, for he loses something like one upon the 
half of his bodily strength and vigor, contracts a lazy, owreme 
indolent habit of body and mind, and loses much of that ever, tha 
cheerfulness and vivacity which are so essential tw obliged t 
health, good feeling and good society. entitle ¢ 
The rivers Sabine, Natchez, Trinity, Brassos, Colo- Recorder 
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holines; of rado and Guadaloupe, with some improvements, may BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES IN LONDON. 

















i with keel or small steamboats during a 
m —e Set be your—one, and some of them perhaps, Be From the communication of a correspondent pub- 
Le thtiths hundred miles up from their mouths. | lished in the New York Observer, we select the follow- 
he heart, The government of the country is in a very unsettled | jng particulars respecting some of the more important 
this coug. fj condition, their being continual broils and disturbances, | among the Benevolent Societies which held their auni- 


and not merely of words, as in the United States, but of | 
blows ; and the victors bear rule. When I left Texas, 
there had been a requisition of men by the governor to 
sestain himself and the congress in some act respecting 
ibution of lands; but the people would not go, 


versaries in Lou Jon last May. 





London Missionary Society. 
The Society has now 256 missiouary stations, 102 





4 . that the act was unconstitutional, and as they | missionaries, 220 native teachers, 480 school masters 
a were not compelled to go, they refused to take any part | and assistants, making a total of more than 800 per- 
ddreesal inthe matter. | sons, exclusive of families, more or less dependent ou 
ro Slavery is absolutely prohibited, yet slaves are bought | the Society. The Directors have sent forth 17 mission - 
bstacle ig and sold there wich the same freedom and as openly as | ares during the last year, chiefly to the East and West 
rotedhdad inany of the United States. The grown slave is hel! Indies. ‘The number of the churches gathered among 
tected iy by indenture during life, and the younger.ones after | the heathen by the missionaries of this society is 54 ; of 

Ww . communicants 5,208 ; of schools 478; and of scholars, 


airiving at twenty-one years of age, are charged for 
eived their maintenance and clothing during the whole time 
state of (of their minority, by their masters ; and while they are 
working out this debt, another is contracted, which mast 


26,960. ‘The total receipts of last year were 57,895/. 9s. 
10d. Expenditures 45,610/. But the engagements of 
the Society exceed 60,0001. The operation of the So- 


yeomte likewise be worked out, and so on: they being in fact | ciety extend to all parts of the | globe—Siberia and 
diately slaves, all their lives, though nominally free at twenty- Southern Russia, Malacea and China, India, South 
Md? one. The same is true of the Spaniards, and they are Africa, West Indies, and the ~outh Sea Islands. 
~instead § held by their brethren in as abject slavery as is any ne- British and Fereign School Society. 
ud Iris Jere inthe United States. = . The Society is succeeding in its efforts to promote the 
han the As to religion, the constitution establishes the Catho- blish y f school 6 i endliiain As itai : 
_ Hlieas the religion of the country ; though by a recent | CSt@0's Bment OF schools, not only in Mareat Britain aud 
labor h Eetems de ‘nati hee ened " Ireland, but also throughout the British dominions. 
i oS oaenatons aye protected and From its Model School in Borough Road, where it has 


ip God i i yn way. Elections - ; : 
weed of eee fe werehip God in their own way. Elections 500 boys and 300 girls attending at one establishment, 


nission- § ate, by law, held on the Sabbath, and new laws on that | : : ; . Os 
itutions day are published to the people assembled for the pur- it has es oe the last enon ge ee 
storica} § pose; and their public sales and festivities are on that Ne es ee, a ae ae 


garded Christian Instruction Society. 


day. 

or uo- There is no person authorized to solemnize marriages During the last year 566 copies of the Bible have 
| May §f bata priest of the established religion. Iu the eastern | een circulated ; 1662 cases of distress relieved, and 
discuss patot Texas there is no resident priest, but the circuit | 9.976 children have been induced to attend various 
award- ff of the province ts made once or twice a year by one |schools. At present there are 75 affiliated associations, 
t terms from au adjoining province, who marries folks in squads | haying 1,630 visitors, attending 40,666 families, and 
or civil wrording to the laws of the land. But the laws PFO” | holding 91 prayer meetings. Fifty loan-libraries have 
forts of | vide that parties may, in the absence of the priest, | seen established. containing a good selection of religious 
pirita- § aee to marry, and eutering into bonds to that effect, | jooks for gratuitous circulation. ‘The labors of the so- 
w the ff Which are filed with the proper officer for safe keeping, ciety are chiefly confined to Londou and its vicinity. 
pers iw they live together as man and wife, and upon the arrival They have an excellent missionary, Dr. Giustiani, who 
1s who of the priest the marriage is duly solemnized. Should | payors among Germ:us, Spaniards, &e. and formerly 
untry, the parties, however, become tired of the matrimonial amoug the Poles whilst they were in England. The 
igners ff Mate they may go forward, and lifting their bonds, the receipts of the Society last year were £1,041, ana the 
led by commexion and the contract are both dissolved at once. expenses were £1,024. 





unin- Asto lands, each man having a family obtains a Irish E lical Soci 
ven ty & leagae of land, which is four thousand four hundred and rish Evangelical Society. 
reated § forty-four acres, provided the empressarios and a com- The uumber of agents employed by the society du- 


in this ff Missioner (both officers of government) certify as to his ring the past year has been 48. ‘There are under theis 
to the character and intentions of becoming a citizen. This pastoral oversight, 22 christian churches. Their labors 
ssiou- certificate ig carried to the surveyor, who is also a pub- are of a character decidedly missionary, cach agent hav- 
he offcer, and it is then his duty te lay off to the appli- ing around his principal station a cirenit of itimerancy 
tant the land tv which his certificate entitles him, for extending from 5, 10, and sometimes 20 miles; and by 
Whieh land the applicant at the end of six years must this means they have made known the Gospel, public- 
nt to pay to the government from thirty to forry dollars, ly, and from house to house, iu at least two hundred of 


a re- never exceeding fifty. A single man on the like certifi- | the cities, towns, and villages of Ireland. While the 
Ohio, cate obtains one-fourth of the league, which is one | preaching of the Cross iz their principal duty, aud the 
gion, thousand one hundred aud eleven acres; and provided | glory of their ministry, they are active and willing ser- 
x pe- he marries he gets the remaining three-fowths. Mar- | vants in the cause of that first and noblest institution, 
pport trying anative Mexican eutitles one to a greater quantity the Bible Society. ‘They labor hard to correct one of 
et: than a league of land, but how much more I do not | Ireland's greatest evils by promoting the princi les of 
nged tow remember. Every one obtaining land from the’ Temperance. They are active distributors of Religious 
eit's fevernment is obliged to take an oath to support the | Tracts, and by their means, multitudes have been cireu- 
May, constitution of the country, must reside within its limits lated with the happiest effects in the dark regions of Ire- 
gree ux years, and must make some small improvement | land. Under their superintendence, thousands of children 
one upon the land, (building a hut, and planting a crop how-|of the poor are trained in the nurture and admonition of 
AZ, ever small.) before his title is perfected. 1 believe, how-|the Lord. By the bed-side of the sick and the dying, 
that ever, that land may be had of a settler, without being |seated with the household of the peasant around the 

tw obliged to take the oath: but the oath must be taken to leabia fire, and conversing with the solitary traveler by 


entitle one to the privileges of citizenship.—Boston |the way-side, they endeavor by all means to save 
vlo- tder. some.” 
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Hibernian Society. 
The Society has 900 day schools, and including the 
Sunday schools, 114,000 scholars, of whom 8,000 are 
adults—26,000 scholars attend the Sunday schools un- 
der the patronage of this Society ; many of these schol- 
ars also attend the day schools. ‘The income of the So- 
ciety is about £9,000. The report states many facts to 
show the beneficial effects of the Society’s labors, and 
the great opposition which it has to encounter. The 
Bible is read and committed to memory in all the 
schools and the object of the Society is decidedly re- 
ligious. 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
LEGACIES. 


We would not dissuade any one from making his will, 
or from devising what he thinks he ought, to benevolent 
societies. But we should be glad to have the better 
mode of disposing of an estate more generally under- 
stood and practised. What one expects to leave when 
he dies, should by all means be left with such directions, 
legally given, as shall secure it to those for whose bene- 
fit it is intended. Who would have his death, in conse- 
quence of an ill-constructed will, fotlowed by the ex- 
penses and vexations of a luw-suit among those most 
dear to him,—ending, perbaps, after all, in the disposal 
of his property in the very way that he would not have 
chosen? Large bequests to benevolent societies have 
frequently failed of reaching them, through some defect 
or informality in the act of the testator. An iustance 
has lately come to our knowledge in which several of 
our religious charities lost some thousands each in con- 
sequence of the want of a seal to the Will. In other 
cases, societies have been deprived of the use ef such 
legacies for several years, by protracted law-suits, got 
up and sustained under various pretenses. 

It is better not to keep large sums to bequeath to be- 
nevoleut objects. It is better for several reasons, such 
as, 

1. Because the use of $1000, given to promote mis- 
sions, for instance, now, will be of more advantage to 
the cause of Christ, than that sum and all that you can 
reasonably expect to make it gain in 10, 15. or 20 years, 





















a saul ar et 
4. Because your example is needed now. The y 
needs examples of liberality aud by exhibiting an cle. why they st 
vated one, you may do more good, ten times, than the through : 
largest legacies you will ever be able tu leave. tends. ° 
5. It does not seem to be any great self-denial, afte» a ae 


all, just to leave for the service of Christ's cause, the 
wealth that you t keep longer under your owne 
trol. Why do you wish to keep it as long as you live 
Do you expect to do good by managing it for Christ! 
not the great Head of the Church as wise to take 
of funds devoted to dws cause, as you can be? Do 
not believe, that God, by his providence and his § 
animates and guides the great religious movements , 
the age? Have you so little faith in this, that you ap 
unwilling to give over to them the funds of which be 
made you steward ? 

6. Because the possession ef wealth is less fa 
to one’s growth in grace and religious enjoyment, ¢ 
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will at the end of that period. What isexpended now for 
benevolent purposes, sets agencies to work that will be! 
coustautly increasing in number and power in geometri- | 
eal catio. While your $5 is becomiug $10 in your hands, | 
the $5 given by your neighbor will probably, in the’ 
hands of a missionary society, have given the word of 

life 10 seme perishing for lack of knowledge, and its 

happy influence will perhaps have been diffused through 

whole familics and neighborhoods. It will have estab-! 
lished itself among the permauent good influences act- 

ing on the heathen, before yours shall have left your| 
coffers. 

2. Now the world is in the most favorable cireumstan- 
ces for the use of every cent that the children of God 
have to bestow for the promotion of his kingdom. 
Soon, the time may have passed by. Wars and fight- 
ings may spring up, and a thousand obstacles oppose 
every effort in the cause of Christ. 

3. Supposing these favorable circumstances to con- 
tinuc,—the spirit of liberality is rapidly increasing in 
the churches. ‘The obligations that Christiaus are un- 
det to give as God may prosper them, are getting to be 
better understood aud more deeply felt. The standard 
is rising every year. Funds proportioned to the de- 
mand will therefore be more easily obtainable ten years 
hence, than now. Those who have iu their hands mo- 
ney that belongs, of right and in their own intention, to 
our benevolent societies, ought therefore to hand it ever 
now, instead of reserving it to some indefinite future ; for 
now the givers are few, avd they give in stinted meas- 





ure. 





the habit of giving liberally. There is danger of ava Mey 0" 
rice, worldly-mindedness and pride. It certainly makes 
a vast difference for the soul, - hether the thoughts are ant ole : 
occupied with dollars and cents, or with the great things a delph 
of Christ’s kingdom. dlaves are 
We might mention several other reasons, but if the their own i 
reader cares enough about the matter to examine the their quiet 
above, he will think of more without our aid. do ee, 
We will, however, mention a single fact. The im- the “ Chro 
mense property that Robert Owen has used, and with write. 
his sons, is still using, for the promotivn of infidelity, vot atte 
was once in the hands of a pious Christian,—who, in- ill be as 
stead of distributing it with his own hands for the pro- ra event 
motion of his Master’s cause, left it to his heirs. Owen m 
has diffused his poison, by means of it, in Scotland, and 
through this whole land. It now sustains his infidel ex- 
ertions in London. At New Harmony, Ind., a college 
under infidel influence is going up, to which large con- Inthe e: 
tributions in houses, lands, &c., are made by the auti- be 
Christian party. Four sons of Robert Owen,—intelli- + 
gent, literary men—are among its principal supporters. sad their 
Christiaus 
ABOLITIONISTS AND INSURRECTIONS. = — 
oul 
* So far are the aboliti ts from fi ling or devi- adr to 1 
sing s!ave insurrections, that their most eager desires, 9 tigd and | 
and their whole influence, are called forth to prevent F gog of th 
them, and to persuade the oppressed and suffering slaves Bishops au 
to wait the issue of our grand experiment, whether rea- troversy b 
son, humanity, religion, patriotism and self-interest, all power mig 
combined, will not lead the slaveholders themselves © ¥ jhe Bisho; 
break the chains. There will be no insurrection where 
the influence of abolitionists can reach the slaves."-—N. those 
Y. Evan. Aug. 1. truth, and 
This passage is conclusive evidence of one important J Por the sa 
fact. It proves the existence of a communication be- tory over 
tween “ Abolitionists” and slaves. The exertion of “in- J jg caves, ¢ 
fluence,” and the attempt to “ persuade,” imply inter 9 Their obje 
course—an interchange of thoughts. It proves, 100, versy on t 
that this intercourse is sought by the former party. coutaged 
* The influence of Abolitionists,” we are told, will pre- § guaneries 
vent insurrections among the slaves, wherever it “cas A past 
reach” them. It will penetrate among them, then, & §& tions, but 
far as it “can.” We are informed, too, of the subjects, § fife, Thi 
on which the two parties hold intercourse. They coo § continuin; 
verse about the “chains” with which the slaves afte eonseut 0 
bound, about the demands of “reason, humanity, reli- it was ver 
gion, patriotism, and self-interest,” in favor of voluntary was estal 
emancipation, about the “ grand experiment” which So, in 
Abolitionists are making, and abvut the propriety of F led ou by 
“‘ waiting its issue,” instead of engaging in insurrec- § sades. } 
tions. How fully they inform the slaves what they are not a sul 
doing and saying about the “sin of slavehulding,” we Rounced 
are not told. Nor are we informed, whether they show. with com 
them the Hand-bill, which bears the figure of a Negro So it | 
in chains, and quotes scripture to prove that all slave- into whic 
holders deserve to be put to death. If they do not cou- 
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2 handbill “ inflammatory,” we see no reason 
fre should not show it. Nor are we told how far 
h the southern country this communication ex- 
tends. We are only left to infer, that it does not ex:end 
jnto, or at least does not pervade, Mississippi. Neither 
are we told, how * Abolitionists” gain access to the 
laves—whether with the knowledge and consent of 
the masters, or not. For our part, we suspect that this 
rourse is very limited indeed ; 80 very limited, that 
Fits extent were fully known, Mr. Leavitt's paragraph 
look very silly. But perhaps we are wrong. He 
ght to know better than we. 
then, “ Abolitionists,” at least some of them, rely 
son this intercourse between themselves and the slaves, 
jg prevent insurrection. Whatever others may think, 
we give them credit for sincerity. We believe them 
wise enough to entertain such views. Mr. 
t, who is one of the most sagacious of them, cer- 
wrote the paragraph we have quoted, to quiet 
meu's fears of “ Abolitionist” influence over slaves, and 
notto alarm them. We believe, too, that they really 
wish the colored people iu New York, Albany, and 
Philadelphia, to abstain from riots, when runawa 
slaves are apprehended, and that they seriously thin 
their own influence over the colored people favorable to 
their quiet on such occasions. But, some how, mobs 
do collect, wheu such arrests are made, in spite of all 
the “ Chronicles of Kidnapping” that their Secretary 
can write. We very much fear that all their well- 
meant attemps to prevent insurrections at the south 
will be as ineffectual, as their equally sincere attempts 
to prevent mobs in New York.—Boston Recorder. 





From the Boston Recorder. 
CONTROVERSY. 


Inthe early ages of Christianity, the preachers of the 
were excelleat men, and deserved confidence and 

It was right that they should be highly honored, 

aod their advice received with great respect. ‘The 
Cbristiaus of that age gladly rendered them the respect 
aod confidence which was their due. The thought, thar 
ibis coull be carried too far, seems scarcely to have oc- 
curred to any one. Hence, more submission was prac- 
tied and honor conferred, till, by the harmonious con- 
seat of the church, a hierarchy was built up, with 
Bishops and Patriarchs at its head, and but for the con- 
toversy between the Greek and Roman cburehes, all 
power might have been concentrated in the hands of 
the Bishop of Rome, or of the Patriarch of Constauti- 


trath, and not by the bodily appetites, was strongly felt. 
For the sake of gaining more perfectly this needful vie- 
tory over the flesh, men retired froin society, aud dwelt 
i caves, or solitary buildings erected for their resideuce. 

object was a good one. There was no contro- 
very on the subject. The whole Christian world en- 
coutaged them. Hence, monasticism, convents and 
Ouaneries 


_A pastor should not only subdue all carnal inelina- 
tions, but be exalted above the vexatious cares of this 
hile, This, it was thought, could be best secured by 
continuing unmarried. ‘The object was good. The 
eouseut of the Christian world to the mode of attaining 
Mwasvery general. In time, the celibacy of the clergy 
was established by law. : 
ina latter age, the great body of Christendom, 
led on 7s most powerful minds, engaged in the cru- 
sades. © powerful remoustrauce was raised. It was 
et a subject of controversy. Public sentiment pro- 
nounced the object good and pious, and it was executed 
with common consent. 
, Seit has been with all the general 


; desolating errors, 
tate which the church has fallen. ¥ 
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those days, the necessity of being guided by divine | 
| presbsteries are located as follows : 
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Controversy calls off those who are engaged in it, and 
those who listen to them, from the direct efforts which 
they ought to make for the promotion of holiness. It 
presents continual temptations to a bad spirit. Indeed, 
among such sinful creatures as eveu the best Christians 
are, we may say that it always produces more or less 
of abad spirit. It also exposes Christianity to the con- 
tempt of the profane, who will pretend that the contro- 
versy is frivolous and needless, whether it be so or not. 
Controversy, therefore, is an evil of no ordinary magni- 
tude aud malignancy. But history teaches conclusive- 
ly, that the evils produced by controversy have been as 
nothing, compared with those into which the church has 
run in its absence. A -harmonious movement of the 
Chrisiian world, to accomplish some good object, or 
some object deemed good—by wrong means, which no- 
body suspects to be wrong, and which no one can call 
in question without loss of character—this is what the 
whole history of the church teaches us to dread. And 
well it may be so; for this unquestioning confidence in 
our present course, is but one form of pride, which 
“ goeth before destruction,” and this impatience of con- 
tradiction is the bursting forth of “a haughty spirit,” 
which goeth “before a fall.” “Be not high minded, 
but fear.” 





RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN 
ILLINOIS. 


The Methodist Episcopal denomination is the 
most numerous. The Illinois couference, which em- 
braces the whole state, (including some settlements in 
the Wisconsin territory,) has five districts, fifty-six cir- 
cuit preachers, aud abou. twice the number of local 
preachers, and 13,421 members of the classes. They 
sustain the preaching in every county, and in a large 
number of the settlements. 

The Baptist denomination includes nineteen associa- 
tions, one hundred and ninety-five associations, and five 
unassociated churches, one hundred and forty-six 
preachers, and 5,635 communicants. Eight hundred 
and sixty-five persous were baptized and united with 
these churches iu 1833. It is generaily known that 
this denomination do uot receive into their churches 
any but those who profess to have obtained evidence of 
|their spiritual adoption into the Redeemer’s family. 
|'Their preachers usually follow some occupation for 
ja livelinood, and preaeh on Sabbaths and such other 
occasions only as their circumstances admit. 

The Presbyterian denomination will stand next in 
point of numbers. They have one synod, five presby- 
teries, fifty churches, and thirty-four preachers. The 





1. Ldlinois Presbytery includes the counties of Morgan, 
Green, and Macoupiu, and has teu preachers and nine 
churches. 

2. Sangamon Presbytery comprises all the country 
above Moigau and east of the lilivois river, aud west of 
the Kaskaskia river, aud has five preachers, and eight 
churches. 

3. Kaskaskia Presbytery takes in all the states south 
of the northern boundary of Madison, Bond, and Fay- 
ette counties, except Edwaids and Wabash counties, 
and has nine preachers and nineteen churches. 

4. Palestine Presbytery, (a new one) embraces all the 





eastern side of the state, and north of White county, and 
has four preachers and nino churches. 

5. Schuyler Presbytery, (a new one) includes all the 
country between the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, and 
to the northern boundary of the state. It has six preach- 
ers, and five churches. I have not the means of know- 
ing the exaet aumber of the communicants in the Pres- 
byterian connection. ‘Their increase has been consid- 
erable the last year, and their number probably more 











than 1,500. 
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There are thiee or four Congregational churches or- , congregation. Ou the 4th of July, 1834, a union mea 
ganized in I\linois. ing was held, of several Christian denominations, 
The Cumberland Presbyterians would come next by | talk and pray, and see what could be done. It was 
numbers, but I am not able to give their exact number. | blessed meeting. A society was formed to promote 
They have two or three Presbyteries, twelve or fif-| monthly circulation of religious books. One of 
teen preachers ; and several hundred communicants. number was appoiuted to go into each district in to 
The Methodist Protestant denomination is inereas- preach ou the subject, and take a collection, to aig 
ing in Illinois. ‘There are three cireuit and several lo- | purchasing books. In this way we soon raised $80, 
cal preachers in the state. sent to New York and obtained all the bound works, 
The Campbellites, or * Reformers,” as they usually | the American Tract Society; and of the best we! 
term themselves, have several large, and a number of | tained twenty of each kind. We purchased some bey 
smaller societies. They have several traveling, and a| at the Sunday-School Depository—got all the rel 
number of stationary preachers, and probably several | works of the Abbots—and the Memoirs of such meg; 
buodred members, including the Christian body with Parsons, Fisk, Payson, Summerfield, and J. B. 
which they are in union. ‘They immerse all who profess —in all about three hindred and twenty-five volu 
to believe in Christ for the remission of sins, but differ equal to the whole number of families in town. One 
widely in doctrinal priuciples from the Orthodox Bap- | rector in each district was appointed, who should 
tists. charge of books enough to supply each family in 
There are several societies of Seceders, and also of | district, and see that they were regularly changed eat 
Covenanters in Randolph, Perry, and Jefferson coun- | month. We commenced the distribution in the m 
ties. of October. And fully believing that God would b 
In McLean county is a society of United Brethren or the reading of these books to the souls of many, we 
as some call them Dutch Methodists. lowed them up by our prayers and exertions. 
The Dunkards have five or six societies and some| In connexion witha Baptist and Congregational min- 
preachers in the state. ister, we commenced weekly circular meetings—holdig, 
There are two or three Lutheran congregations, with a meeting one day and evening in one sehool-house ; the 
preachers. next week in another; and so on through the town. fp 
There is also a small society of Mormons in Green each place Christians pledged themselves by rising w 
county. ‘There are small societies of Friends or Qua- that they would pray earnestly three times a da ser the 
kers in Tazewell and in Crawford counties. blessing of God to attend the reading of the books, and 
The Roman Catholics are not numerous. Small con- for a revival of religion; and that they would labor to 
gregations exist about the old French villages, and in promote the same blessed object. During the year, a pro 
some other parts of the state. tracted meeting has been held by each of the Christian 
There is considerable expression of good feeling churches,—Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congrega- 
amongst the different religious denominations, and the tional,—in different sections of the town, and at different 
members frequently hear the preachers of each other, periods. Much time bas been spent by Christians, io 
as there are but few cougregations that are supplied ev- | prayer for the out-pouring of the Spirit—in the closet-in 
ery Sabbath. ‘The qualifications of the clergymen are the domestic cirele—in the conference-room—and iu the 
various. A number of them are meu of talents, learn- great congregation, while hearing the preaching of the 
ing, influence, and unblemished piety. Others have word. Many, both male and female, have gone from 
had but few advantages im acquiring either literary or house to house, with love in their souls, and affection 
theolugieal information, and yet are guod speakers and | their eye, and have besought their friends, in Christs 
useful men. stead, to be reconciled to God. Much has been done in 
Some are very illiterate, and make utter confusion of | this way, while attending to the mouthly circulation 
the word of God. Such persons are usually proud, con- | the books. Such have been some of our works. 
ceited, fanatical, and influenced by a spirit far removed ‘ 
from the meek, docile, benevolent, and charitable spirit | GODS WORK. z 
of the gospel. He has seut down his Holy Spirit, to attend with & 
In general there are as many professors of religion, of vine power the labors of his people. Many Chrix 
some description, in proportion to population, asin most tians, by reading the works of Dodridge, Baxter, Flavel, 
of the staes. The vumber will not vary far from Edwards, and others, had the fallow ground of their 
25,000, or the proportion of one to eight. hearts broken up anew, and a deeper work of grace 
Peck’s Gazeteer of Illinois. wrought in their souls. Some for a while gave up all 
: ———— hope of acceptance with God, and ~— aneney til 
ner, cried for mercy—and when they found mercyt 
uw e u i v a tl ad 7 evidently had that fontines from the Holy One, whieh 
they never had before. God grauted his people a gre 
4 q ‘ cious refreshing from his presence. Nor were sinners 
REVIVAL IN ESSEX, NEW YORK, long left to slumber. The Holy Spirit came dows 
Mr. Editor—Permit me, through your valuabie paper, Couvinee the world of sin, of righteousness, and of joie 
to give some history of the cause of Christ in this place ment. Some of the most obdurate were first ma ae 
for the one year past. And { will tell, in the first place, tremble. ‘They were led by the Holy Spirit to see ter 
what we have done, and then what God has done, and sins—to give up their errors—to forsake sin—to rr 
then what remains to be done, and what we expeet. on the Lord Jesus Christ—to enter the service of 
for life. The drunkard has been reclaimed, and made 
to bring forth meets for repentance ; the profane swear 
It began in my own heart in May, 1834, while sitting has been led to cease from his profaneness, and xo ope 
-in the chapel in Chatham street, New York, and listen- | his mouth in anthems of praise to the living God; the 
.ing to the remarks of the Rev. Mr. Plummer, of Virginia, | Sabbath-breaker has had his wayward feet turned from 
.in behalf of the distribution of bound volumes of tracts the field, the wood, the brook, or the mountain, to the 
at the south; for then I resolved that I would go heme | house of worship, and now remembers the Sabbath day 
-and ¢om nence a similar work among my o-vn people at to keep it holy, and delights im the sanctuary. Ie 
the north. And as soon as I reached home I began te | nearly one hundred souls have been hopefully converted 
preach, and pray, and talk about it, in my family—in | to God—more than half of whom have united with ! 
the social circle—in the conference-room—in the public | different churches of Christ here, aud others are expect 








From the New York Evangelist. 


OUR WORK. 
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soon to unite. The Lord hath done a great work 
for us, whereof we are glad. Not unto us, but unto bis 
great and holy name, be all the praise and all the glory. 


WHAT YET REMAINS TO BE DONE. 


The population of our town is about fourteeu hundred. 

t four hundred of these are professors of religion, 

»s more, I do not know the precise number con- 

with each church, But say four hundred, and 

bundred children, too young to understand their duty 

‘God; and one huodred more Christians, who have 

yet united with any church; that will leave seven hun- 

unconverted persons in the bounds of this litle 

jown, many of whom are yet to be gathered iuto the 

of Christ. But many of these are now profane 

gwearers, Sabbath-breakers, and neglecters of public 

ip; aud some of them are rum-drinkers, and a 

Be? thom traffic in ardent spirits. You see, then, 
that there is to be done. 


WHAT WE MEAN TO DO. 


We mean to keep using all those means which we 
know Heaven will bless, so long as any sinners remain 
gaconverted ; or till God skall bid us pat our armor off, 
and rest in heaven. We mean to gather more children 
jato our Sabbath schools, to put the New Testament 
into the hands of every child in town, and the Bible in- 
to every destitute family, which work is nearly done; 
to coutinue the circulation of our religious books—to 

ther more people to our places of public worship—to 

protracted meetings—to preach, and pray, and la- 
bor for the conversion of sinners to God, and faint not. 
We mean also to contrive to put a helping hand to all 
the great benevolent operations of the day, and rest not 
till the whole world is redeemed and disenthralled from 
the power of sin and Satan. 


WHAT WE EXPECT. 


We expect that God will continue his work of grace 
bere, which is still in progress in the west part of the 
town, till every profane mouth is stopped—every drunk- 
ad is made sober—every Sabbath-breaker reclaimed— 
évery rum-seller confounded aud turned from his nefa- 
fious business. Till from every house, the domestic 
altar shall, morning and evening, send to heaven the 
sweet incense of prayer and praise. 

Yours in Christian love, 


Essex, N. Y., July, 1835. 


JOEL FISK. 


From the Cumberland Presbyterian. 
A REVIVAL OF RELIGION ON MY COTTON 
PLANTATION. 


* Well, that is a new thing under the sun.” It is, in- | 


deed, a cheering event. 
to think of it! 
Well why so? 
ofthe south have abolished morning family worship,— 
that practice interfering too much with our worldly bu- 
siness,—for the conversiun of the whole worl!, not for- 
getting to meution in particular my own houseliold, and 
sometimes were including in my specification, my slaves. 
Why then are they not converted? ‘Though I have 
upwards of one hundred on my plantation, [ have no 
fight'to believe there is a regenerated person among 
the whole of them; and though they are aware of the 
that | am a professor of Religion, yet I do not sup- 
cow that one of my servants believes I am a Christian. 
tis true, [never spoke a word to one of them on the sub- 
ject of religion, —not thinking it would do any good,—nor 
did Lever really expect one of them would be converted, 
though { have often prayed for that object. I did not 
my prayer would be answered. There appear 
to be insuperable difficulties in the way to their recep- 
tion of the gospel. Sometimes I feel very serious ou 


It causes my heart to rejoice 
Ah! but it has never happened! 


[am certain I pray every night—(uer | 


the duty of providing for the religious instruction of my 
slaves. But how is the object to be accomplished? I 
|have been in the habit of giving several thousand dol- 
lars annually for the conversion of the heathen, and yet 
my slaves, who earned this money, are destitute of any 
saving knowledge of the gospel, as the heathen for 
whose benefit it was given: is this right?) What is to 
be dove in this case ? 

Mr. Editor,—I have supposed the above to be the 
soliloquy of a slaveholder. In it many of my brother 
| planters will recognize a part of their own reflections. I[ 
jtake a full share to myself. Can you teil me, Mr. Edi- 
| tor, what is to be done to bring about that happy event 
—* A revival of religion on my cotton plantation?” 

A Mississirpr1 Corron PLanrer. 


| REPLY. 


In answer to the inquiry ** what is to be done?” we 
|auswer, set down immediately and write your Will, 
| providing for the emancipation of your slaves at some 
| definite period, on condition of good behavior. Retain 
them in apprenticeship until the expiration of that time, 
giving them a certain portion of the proceeds of their 
| labor, so as to make them interested in their labor, with 
'a fair prospect of a competency to set up for themselves, 
when they shall have obtained their freedom. Take a 
part of the “ several thousand dollars” which you have 
been in the habit of giving for the conversion of the 
/heathen abroad, and then procure, forthwith, some 
pious minister who loves souls more than cotton, to la- 
| bor in word aud doctrine among your slaves. Give them 
| time to attend religious duties, especially family worship 
night and morning, prayer meeting during the week, and 
public preaching on the Sabbath. Attend those meet- 
ings yourself, pray with and for your slaves, converse 
| with them frequently ov the subject of religion, and 
;convinee them by your whole deportment, that you 
| value their souls more than your cotton bales. Also 
| procure a pious teacher to educate your slaves, both old 
and young, male and female. The able hands which 
; cannot be well spared from the farm, may be learned to 
read the Scriptures by improving the Sabbath. Let the 
younger ones be sent to the school and educated as other 
children. Live much in prayer to God for his blessing 
| upou these labors of love to the slaves, and you neea 
| not despair of seeing a revival, or rather the introduc- 
| tion and prevailing efficacy of the gospel, on your cotton 
| plantation. 





| @Ovituary. r 


‘«Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ 


DIED, 
Iv this city, on the 4th iust., Edward S. sen of Mr. 
Sherman Blair, aged 5 years. 
In this city, Heurietta Augusta, a child of Mr, Lent 
_L. Bishop, aged 2 years and 5 months. 
At Austinburg, July 5, 1835, Rev. Giles H. Cowles, 

D. D., aged sixty-nine years. His death, like his life, 
was peaceful, serene and happy. The mild virtues of 
the gospel adorved his life, and shone forth yet more 
benignantly as he drew near the grave. Those who 
have known him during the twenty years of his public 
life in this State, will long remember his unwearied la- 
bors and hardships as a missionary—his fidelity as a 
pastor—his candor and kindness as a man and member 
of society—sound and pleasing as a theologian-—lucid 
‘and instructive as a preacher—judicious and conciliating 
as a counsellor, and serene almost to perfection in his 
temper, his labors as a minister of the gospel, could not 
fail to be useful to the church and to the world. His 
record and reward are on high. “Mark the perfect 
|man and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
| peace.""—Ohio Obs. 
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Poectryp. 
THE SUICIDE’S ARGUMENT. 
Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no, 
No question was asked me—it could not be so! 
If the life was the question, a thing sent to try, 
And te live on be Yes; what can No be? to die. 


NATURE’S ANSWER. 


Is't returned, as "twas sent? Is’t no worse for the wear? 

Think first what you are! Call to mind what you 
were! 

I gave you innocence, I gave you hope, 

Gave health; and genius, and an ample scope. 

Retura you me guilt, lethargy, despair ? 

Make out the invent’ry ; inspect, compare ! 

Then die—if die you dare! 








CoLeRIDGE. 





Tue KNOWLEDGE oF Jesus Curist is a wonderful 
mystery. Some men think they preach Christ gloriously 
because they name him every two miuutes in their ser- 
mons. But that is not preaching Christ. To under- 
stand, and enter into, and open his various offices and 
characters—the glories of his person and work—his re- 
lation to us, and ours to Him, and to God the Father 
aud God the Spirit through Him—this is the knowledge 
of Christ. The divines of the present day are stunted 
dwarfs in this knowledge, compared with the great men 
of the last age. 
to make him a CONSOLATION, DELIGHT, STRENGTH, 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, COMPANION, and END. 


This is the aspect in which religion should be pre-| tions for the Colonization Society of Connecticut, viz. 


sented to mankind: it is suited, above all others, to pro- 
duce effect; and effect is our object. We must take 
human nature as we find buman nature. We must 
take human nature in great cities, as we find human 
nature in great cities. We may say, “this or that is 
the aspect which ought to have most effeet: we must 
illuminate the mind: we must enlist the reason: we 
must attack the conscieuce.”” We may do all this, and 
yet our comparative want of success in begetting and 
educating the sons of glory, may demunustrate to us that 
there is some more effective way ; and that sound sense 
and philosophy cali on us to adopt that way, because 
it is the most effective.—Cecil. 
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THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 

There will be public exercises by the students of this | 

Department in the College Chapel on the day before 
Commencement, at 2 o’clock P. M. 





CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCHES. 

The Committee appointed at a meeting of brethren 

from different Churches, conyened at Derby Landing 
June 2d, 1835, would respectfully give notice, 

That the first conference, by vote of the church at 
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To know Jesus Christ for ourselves, is | 








Derby Landing, will be held at that plaee, on Wednes- 


| Avs 














day, the 26th day of August. The brethren composing’ 
the Conference, are requested to be on the ground as 
early as 10 o'clock, A. M. on that day, for the purpose 
of attending to any business that may be laid before 
them. 

The Committee would remind the churches who ex- 
pect to send Delegates to the Conference, as well as all 
others who wish prosperity to the cause of our Lord Je. | 
sus Christ, that during the existence of the former com. 
ferences, it was considered indispensable, that the chureh- 
es should unite in a concert of prayer, to ask the favor 
and blessing of our Heavenly Father; that he would 
pour out his Holy Spirit and revive his work. Re- 
meinbering with affection these seasons of prayer, 
committee, after consulting with several of the bret 
at Derby, would recommend to the churches, to hold 
the concert of prayer on Tuesday evening of each week, 
And, Brethren, as it is for the honor of God to grant 
bountifully, let us ask for a large blessing ; let us ex- 
pect that in answer to our prayers, the Lord Jesus Christ 
will be honored in the salvation of great multitudes of 
the impenitent. 

Timotay Dwieurt, 

Wituiam Fenn, 

Joun L. Tostinson, 
August 10, 1835. 


Committee. 





CONNECTICUT COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
The subscriber has received the following coutribu- 














From Guilford (Rev. A. Dutton’s cong’n.) 18.10 
Frow the “ offerings” of Free church, N. Haven, 6: 
From Waterbury, (Rev. Mr. Arnold’s cong’n.) 18.02 
From Salem Bridge, (Rev. S.Sackett'schurch) 6.00 
From Middlebury, Rev. J. Atwater’s cong’n.) 2.65 
Leonarp Bacon. 


New-Haven, 32th Aug. 1835. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Ordained and installed over the First Church and 
Society in Fairfield, on Wednesday, July 29, Rev. Ly- 
MAN H. Arwarer. Introductory prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Maynard, of Darien; sermon by Rev. Mr. Cleaveland, 
of New Haven; ordaining prayer by Rev. Mr. Davis, 
of Green’s Farms; charge to the Pastor by Rev. Mr. 
Merwin, of Wilton; right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
Mr. Smith, of New Canaan; charge to the people by 
Rev. Dr. Hewitt, of Bridgeport ; concluding prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Wilcox, of North Greenwich. 





Orpination.—Rev. Ray Palmer, was ordained at 
Bath, Me. on the 23d of July, as pastor of tho Third 
Congregational Church and Society, recently organized 
fo that place. Sermon by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, of 

oston. 
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